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L'ann6e philosophique, publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. Vingt- 

troisieme annee — 1912. Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1913-pp. 296. 

The articles in this number of L'annSe philosophique are all excellent. 
They discuss a variety of topics of interest and importance, and show 
that the neo-critical school of Renouvier remains active and pro- 
ductive. 

In the first article, entitled "The Spinozistic Doctrine of the 
Attributes of God," M. Victor Delbos endeavors to set forth correctly 
the relations in the philosophy of Spinoza between the attributes and 
substance or God, upon the one hand, and the understanding or 
thought upon the other. He takes issue with Pollock, J. E. 
Erdmann and Kuno Fischer upon important points of interpretation, 
and seems to make strong cases against them. This paper should 
serve as a corrective to tendencies to read into Spinoza's philosophy, 
— which, as the author makes evident, is throughout realistic rational- 
ism of the standpoint of the seventeenth century, — anticipations of 
post-Kantian idealism, and other nineteenth-century developments. 

The second article, "The New Time," by M. G. Lechalas, is an 
attack upon the revolutionary theory of time, advanced by M. 
Langevin at the Congress of Philosophy of Bologne in 191 1, that the 
interval in time, like distance in space, varies with the system of 
reference. M. Lechalas defends the ordinary theory that simultaneity 
in time has an absolute significance independent of systems of reference 
and the relative positions of observers. 

The third article, by M. Lionel Dauriac, entitled "Religion and 
Laicism," is interesting as a philosophical reflection of the more 
tolerant attitude toward religion now beginning to be manifested by 
the French laicistic movement. The moral and social value of re- 
ligion, it is maintained, should be recognized apart from the question 
of its metaphysical certitude. Pragmatism is credited with having 
performed a service in showing that the value of religious and other 
ideas should not be estimated by their correspondence with a real 
order of stable and inert objects, but with the reality of the changing 
thoughts and desires that constitute our human life. The real enemy 
of French laicism is clericalism, and not the religious spirit as such. 
M. Dauriac's acquaintance with pragmatism, even that of James to 
whom alone he refers by name, is limited and inaccurate; but he has 
undoubtedly correctly interpreted the practical lessons which French 
laicism may profitably learn from pragmatism as well as from Kant, 
Fouillee, and the other philosophers whom he cites. 

The longest article in the volume, by M. Henri Bois, is entitled 
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"The Personal Idealism of Oxford." It is a review, partly sym- 
pathetic and partly critical, of the moral philosophy and theodicy of 
Canon Hastings Rashdall. M. Bois finds that French neo-criticism 
has much in common with the British philosopher in his effort to 
harmonize the empirical idealism of Berkeley with the theoretical 
and practical rationalism of Kant, and in his affirmation of spirit, 
reason, the moral ideal, the dignity of the individual, the value of 
personality, and the existence of a God authentically spiritual and 
personal. He criticizes keenly, and I think in a large measure success- 
fully, the determinism of Rashdall. While assenting to the conception 
of God as finite, he argues that God should not be regarded as im- 
perfect — a conclusion to which he thinks that Rashdall is forced by 
his determinism. He argues that the indeterminism of the French 
neo-critical school, which must not be contrasted with the crude 
indeterminism of previous generations, both has better philosophical 
evidence, and also leads to more desirable moral and religious conse- 
quences since it preserves for both God and man true liberty, free 
choice, novel creation, and a loftier plane of ethical values. 

The best article in the volume is that by M. Pillon, entitled "The 
Fourth Antinomy of Kant and the Idea of a First Beginning." M. 
Pillon agrees with Renouvier in inclining favorably toward the finitist 
theses of the four antinomies of the Critique of Pure Reason, while 
rejecting the infinitist antitheses. However Kant is wrong in retaining 
in the fourth antinomy the Cartesian identification of "necessary" 
with "unconditioned," and "contingent" with "conditioned," and 
the consequent conception of God as necessary and unconditioned. 
When Kant showed the rational invalidity of the ontological and 
cosmological proofs he should have gone on to reconstruct the seven- 
teenth-century conception of God in the light of his own criticism, 
instead of retaining it unaltered as a regulative idea and a moral 
postulate. Instead of "necessity" M. Pillon would attribute to God 
"negative aseity " or "existence without cause," a substitution which 
he thinks will conserve the cosmological proof by transforming it. 
In criticism of Kant, M. Pillon utilizes Renouvier's numerical and 
other proofs of the impossibility of an infinite series, and places a first 
beginning at the start of the series of phenomena. However, he differs 
from Renouvier as to the nature of this first beginning, and the major 
portion of the paper is devoted to a criticism of Renouvier upon this 
and related issues. Renouvier's first beginning is "a primal spon- 
taneity, radical and irreducible, of energy which excites and produces 
itself at the beginning of time." Renouvier denies this position to 
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divine eternity, since the latter would involve an infinite number of 
successive moments of time actually passed, which to him as a finitist 
would be a logical contradiction. M. Pillon, though also a finitist, 
dismisses this objection to an eternal God by arguing that duration 
and succession and time intervals are posits of our imagination, which 
is spatial in character, and that they are therefore subjective and un- 
real. In discussing God as a moral postulate M. Pillon further differs 
from Renouvier and in a measure returns to Kant. Renouvier's 
attempt to base the hope of immortality and the reality of the moral 
order upon the laws of natural phenomena is shown to be unsuccessful. 
M. Pillon concludes that we must accept as a moral postulate necessary 
to the final reign of the Good, a force or supreme cause by which the 
order that we observe in nature exists, and that we must regard this 
force or supreme cause as a perfect personality, conscious and free, 
creator of the world. He denies a place in the practical reason to the 
"pretended postulate of the soul, as a simple substance, indestructible 
and immortal." Freedom he regards, not as a postulate, but as a 
category. The paper concludes with a refutation of a passage in 
The Will to Believe in which James carelessly used "God" and "sub- 
stance" interchangeably. It would have been more interesting if M. 
Pillon had instead discussed James's maturer conception of God in his 
later works. In these, which contain James's conception of a finite, 
developing, democratic God, as well as suggestions of polytheism, M. 
Pillon could have found more unquestionable indications of the 
influence of Renouvier. 

M. Pillon's keen and critical analysis of the fourth antinomy will 
be vvelcomed by philosophical students who believe that we still have 
much to learn from Kant; and there are some of us left who do. A 
comparison of M. Pillon's views with absolute idealism naturally 
suggests itself. He agrees with the latter in denying reality to space 
and time and the results of natural science. His theism, pluralism, 
and indeterminism furnish a sharp contrast to the monistic pantheism 
of the absolutists. In these last respects his views will appeal to 
those to whom traditional theology is dear. While some of the specu- 
lative difficulties of absolute idealism, such as the relation of appear- 
ance to reality and the problem of error, are not so apparent, I doubt 
if M. Pillon has really escaped them through the neo-Leibnizian 
features of his philosophy. Some pragmatists and neo-realists will 
approve of his pluralism, but will not like' his anti-scientific tendencies; 
while all thinkers of these two types will be unable to find a closer 
relationship either logically or morally between his timeless God and 
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our evolving universe than they have found between the latter and 
their ancient enemy, the Absolute. The last, it may be remarked, 
meets the difficulties in Kant's fourth antinomy as well, though quite 
differently, from the way in which the theistic God of M. Pillon over- 
comes them. But while few American philosophical readers will 
agree with M. Pillon on the majority of the points which he raises, 
all ought to read his article. It is delightfully written, and introduces 
the reader into a general philosophical atmosphere as novel, to most 
of us as it is broadening and stimulating. Among other excellences, 
it has the rare merit of stating as lucidly the positions of the writers 
criticized as those of the author himself. 

The volume concludes with the customary bibliography of French 
philosophical literature for the past year, prepared by M. Pillon with 
the assistance of M. Dauriac, and with an obituary notice of Georges 
Rodier, one of the collaborators of L'annee philosophique. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Vol. III. 

By John Theodore Merz. Edinburgh and London, William 

Blackwood and Sons. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 1912. 

— pp. xiii, 626, and Index, pp. xx. 

The first and second volumes of this work appeared in 1896 and 
1903 respectively, and were reviewed in this journal (Vol. VI, pp. 415 ff., 
and Vol. XIII, pp. 566 ff.). The first volume contains, in addition 
to the general introduction to the whole work and chapters on the 
Scientific Spirit in Germany, France and England, a history of what 
the author calls the astronomical and the atomic views of nature. In 
the second volume, the history of scientific thought in the nineteenth 
century, which forms the first division of the work, was brought to 
completion. The volume now before us (Vol. Ill) is the first half of 
the second section of the work, which is concerned with the history of 
philosophical thought during the last century. The fourth volume, 
the publication of which has been delayed, will complete the account 
of philosophical thought by adding chapters, "Of the Beautiful, Of 
the Good, Of the Spirit, Of Society, Of Systems of Philosophy, and 
will close with a general summary on the general outcome of Philo- 
sophical Thought during the Nineteenth .Century" (p. vi). The 
author's plan includes also a third division of the history of nineteenth 
century thought, which is to include an account of what may be 
called, as opposed to science and philosophy, the unmethodical 



